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THE EpiTor’s Note: The Third Annual Contest and Convention of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association will be held in the City of New York on March 11-12, 
1927. The back cover will contain announcements from now on regarding these eyents 
and circulars will be mailed to all schools late this month to reach you on the open- 
ing of school in January. In order to properly attend to the many details of both 
the contest and convention we ask the cooperation of schools in the strict observ- 
ance of the rules. It is impossible to do everything the last minute so we have set 
the 5th of February as the closing date for publication entries. We want every one 
to observe this rule without question. Two types of registration are possible for the 
attending delegates, registration as in past years, or advance registration. The latter 
will avoid all confusion on the opening day of the Convention, for tickets, badges, 
etc., will be sent you by mail. If this is desired you must register not later than 
February 25 if you expect to receive them. If you wish to wait until the opening day 
of the Convention, you may sent in the fees up to March 4. Watch this magazine for 
further announcements. 

The Editor had the pleasure of attending the December meeting of the West- 
chester Interscholastic Press Asscciation and of greeting his old friends in that 
thriving organization. 
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Do You Use An Artist On Your Staff? 


Did you ever notice how 
respectfully the artist on 
the school paper is treated? 
The members of the staff us- 
ually know that he is a val- 
uable person and that a good 
artist is hard to find. So be 
impressed with the pictures 
shown here for Viola Lewis 
is art editor of The Commer- 
cial News, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, and Robert Lobser 
of The Lincoln Log, Cleveland 
Ohio. 

November was a big month 
for Robert Lobser for not 
only did he “make” the most 
important place in The School 
Press Review, the cover de- 
sign with his picture “Lest 
We Forget”, but he also won 
first prize of $750.00 in the 


American Legion National 
essay contest. The subject of 
his essay was “The Patriot’s 
Flag Creed”. His “Flag 
Creed” that won first prize 
follows: 

“T believe that theStars and 
Stripes symbolize the noble 
aspirations and high resolut- 
ions of our great, American 
democracy; that it is the ban- 
ner of a nation which protects 
the sacred and_ inalienable 
right of man in his pursuit 
of life, liberty, and happi- 
ness; that it is the standard 
of a republic which upholds 
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ROBERT LOBSER 


justice and faith among men, 
and peace and harmony am- 
ong nations; that it is the 
insignia of a country which 
promotes education, peace, 
and prosperity; that it is an 
emblem of a nation which 
dispells ignorance, religious 
prejudice, and racial anti- 
pathy; that it is the symbol 
of our freedom, our unity, 
and our power; the flag of a 
great and glorious yesterday, 
the promise of a greater and 
more glorious tomorrow”. 
Viola Lewis’ bid for fame 
is her feature “Illustrated 
Etiquette” which was repro- 
duced in the November issue 
of this magazine. The mater- 
ial on etiquette which accom- 
panies her original drawings 
is secured from books on eti- 
quette to make it authoritat- 
ive and her illustrations make 
the facts exceedingly clear. 
The faculty advisor of The 
Commercial News says “our 
purpose in using this feature 
is to teach those little cour- 
tesies of life which so plainly 
mark the cultured man or 
woman. We believe this is 
one way of maintaining de- 
corum and good social usage 
in our ‘arge lunch room pa- 
tronized by 1600 students 


every day”. 
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The Student Newspaper in the Private School, 
A Neglected Opportunity 
H. M. KITZMILLER 


Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 


BM} OMPARISION Of the student public- 
ations of private and_ public 
schools reveals that private schools 
generally have not gone nearly so 
far as the public schools in the 

development of newspapers. 
Whatever may be the 
tardiness of newspaper 


reasons for this 


There it is, repeated as often as he cares 
to read it. His achievements is heralded to his 
friends and his enemies, and to those who are 
neither the one nor the other — and without 
his having the embarassment of introducing it 
for conversation. 

He resolves, or or sub-consciously, 
to achieve again, some- 





growth among private 
schools, its seems that 
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thing that shall bring 
him like rich returns 





in omitting to develop 
their newspapers in 
accordance with the 
best, most up-to-date, 
practice, the private 
schools are neglecting 
a most important edue- 
ative agency, as well as 
a most valuable creator 
of morale, and the best 
of all advertisement. 
Business executives 
realize that to get the 
best from their employ- 
ees, they must get hold 
of them. Likewise, 
educators know that, 
underlying all discuss- 
ions of method, prepar- 
ation, background, f. 
Q’s., personality, ete., 
is the one big problem 
of education — to get 
hold of the individual 


Ten Students 
To Be Added 
ToAdelphians = 


Flute Tones 
Fill Chapel 
sat Faron 0 





i. Will Present | of satisfaction. It is 
Two Playlets one ° 
December 16 | the recognition his 
achievement brings him 
that spurs him to 
further work; and who- 
ever or whatever voices 
this recognition has 
forever a hold on him. 
In recognition of 
this principle, business 
and industrial  exee- 
utivess have established 
house organs in order 
to get a hold on their 
employes. 


And om 


Ship-Builders 
Busy in Shop = 


Dee Baty Wrnee Ther Ayers 
te Careline Steteet 


Schools, also, parti- 
cularly public schools, 
are employing this 
principle, through their 
student newspapers, to 
get a closer hold on 
their students. 

Almost 
private school 


Fegns in History Room 





every 
public- 





that is to be educated. 

And this is precisely 
student newspaper so 
of the students. 

It gets its hold on students because, if 
properly managed, it caters to the universal 
human desire for recognition. 

The mere accomplishment of a task brings 
a glow of satisfaction to the doer. But, let 
someone mention the work that has been done, 
and the satisfaction is multiplied by ten. 
Record the accomplishment in print, and the 
satisfaction of the doer increases to the n-th 
power. 


makes the 
gets hold 


what 
valuable. It 


ation in the United 
magazine or newspaper, gives 
athletics; and most of 
them, even the newspapers, make an attempt 
at a literary flavor. A hold is thus obtained 
on those who excel in athletics and in writ- 
ing of a literary nature. 

But recognition of athletic prowess and of 
literary ability gives no encouragement to the 
great mass of the students who do not excel 
in these respects, and creates no real hold on 
them, though they may take much pride in 
the achievements of the school’s teams. 

Debaters, orators, musicians, artists, 


States, 
some 


whether 
recognition to 
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members of committees, Boy Scouts, members 
of the Hli-Yi, and of other organizations (as 
individual members as well as organizations) 
workers in the shop (if there is one), 
hikers, travellers, social butterflies, laundry 
agents, hobbyists, humorists, players of 
pranks, brilliant students, average students, 
poor students — all should be recognized in 
the student publication by name and by deed 
for something that they are, or have done. 

If no other justification for printing a 
student’s name can be found, he can be written 
up as the tallest, or the youngest, or the small- 
est, boy in school. 

When his name has 


—> 


room so much as giving publicity to the note- 
worthy work that is done there. 

It is questionable whether any 
function of the student newspaper 
important as this, if it can do it well. But 
even the best school newspapers have not done 
this job too well. Classroom news should re- 
late to specific classroom happenings, and 
should if possible, include deiinite references 
to the subject matter of the classroom. 
The achievements themselves of the class- 
room are more valuable as news than the 
grades that measure them. 

Pains should be taken to report the 
@ academic achievements 


other 
is so 





once appeared in the 
student publication in 
connection with a spe- 
cificy fact or event, he 
can’t help feeling that 
he “belongs,” and he 
throws himself with 
more confidence into 
his work. The = school 
has gotten a hold on 
him, and it will be 
very strange if he does- 
n’t soon give a_ real 
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reason for printing his 
name, 
Homesickness, some- 


times a serious matter 
among boarding stud- 
ents, is generally the 
result of lack of re- 
cognition among new 
associates among 
whom one is unac- 
quainted. If, at the 
beginning of the school 
year, the student news- 





y ~ 7 CHUCKLE Sen4GIGGLES 
Semmer and W inter Glimpses of Glen Heck — 
Pr Chie and Jack not on 


a of. students who are 
the honor roll 
waiters | and are not otherwise 
cea” Sreinags prominent. Everyone of 
ene tom them will at some time 
do something unusual 
the classroom, of 
which he need not be 

ashamed. Perhaps it is 

a lucid explanation or 
demonstration, or a 

: helful suggestion of 
ic we which no one else 
thought, or just a per- 

sonal experience that 

has a bearing on the 

matter in hand, or no- 

thing more than an 

apt word or phrase. 

All teachers and all 

students reporters 

should be on the watch 

constantly for such 

news. Classrooms 

should yield unlimited 

quantities of the most 


Lame of Thamghs te Patad 
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paper prints a large 
number of stories in which the new students 
figure by name, the ailment can be softened, 
and in many cases prevented — and the 
immediate loyalty of the new boys to the 
school is made certain. 

As a large part of the business of a school 
has to do with mathematics, science, lan- 
ave and history, the achievements of the 
classroom should have a prominent place in 
the newspaper. They should not be limited 
to the publication of honor rolls and excellent 
themes. There should be stories of specific 
achievements in all of the classes. Nothing 
perhaps can vitalize the work of the class- 
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valuable kind of news. 
when the news collectors have had some ex- 
perience in looking for it there. 

Although this discussion ‘an take for 
granted the educative value to the newspaper 
workers of the technical training they receive, 
and the great advantage that lies in provid- 
ing them with more interesting practice in 
writing than is to be found in ordinary 
theme-writing; it must not pass over lightly 
the very considerable training in community 
consciousness and publi¢ service that is given 
to the newspaper writers. They should under- 
stand that the newspaper is an important 
part of the educative machinery of the school, 
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THE SCHOOL 
and they should realize how the 
they are producing knits the 
together and helps everybody 
should learn to “play up” the less prominent 
students, to leave their own names out of 
print, and in their treatment of every story 
to be governed by two considerations: yi, 
the truth, and the good of 

The editors of a student hewspaper are 
under a strong temptation, because of Vanity 
and because it takes less effort, to print too 
much news about themselves and their friends, 
The result is the formation of a clique, which 
is almost certain to destroy the newspaper's 
influence for good. To have influence, a student 
newspaper must proclaim the news that 
concerns its readers, not What interests its 
writers. The writers must learn to be interes; 
ed in the news the readers want. 


newspaper 
Whole school 
in it. They 


the school. 


The Newspaper A Mirror 


A student hewspaper’s educative value does 
not stop with spurring its readers by giving 
recognition to their accomplishments. It is for 
every reader, whose doings are 
mirror. In the newspaper's 
counts of his actions he sg 
What “as ithers see” him. 
ity to examine wha 
unbiassed eyes of a bystander. It 
Opportunity to take stock of himself, 
he is teacher or student. 

Likewise stude 
student body, the 


chronicled, 2 
unvarnished ac. 
es himself some 
He has an opportun- 
t he has done through the 
a fine 
Whether 


Is 


nts may take stock of the 

faculty May study its 
reflected image as a body, and both may he 
get a perspective of the school as a whole. 
Out of this all-round charge to get information 
and to inspect, must come better understand 


ing, and out of mutual understanding must 
come school spirit, or loyalty, 

But while the Value of the student news 
paper is great because it makes a picture of 
the school for those who are Within it, its 


Value is incomparably 
the same picture to 
who are interested ; 
of pupils and of prospective 
the student newspaper 
the student life. 


greater in 
those outside 
n it. Alumni 


presenting 
the schoo] 
and parents 
pupils get from 
an accurate picture of 


a truthful account of the 
academic work, such as they can get in no 


other way. 
The alumni should 
to subscribe, 


all have 
but they should be 
list whether they subscribe or 
them informed about the 
Way to keep them 


an opportunity 
on the mailing 
not. Keeping 
the 
It likewise 


school is 


interested in it, 


sure 
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gives them something specific and up-to-date 
{0 say about their school, whenever schools 
are the subject of conversation, 

Copies of the student hewspaper on the 
tables of alumni and of parents are glanced 
at by friends and acquaintances with great 
interest when they have a hoy they think of 
sending to private school. They find a student 
hewspaper much more intriguing than a 
advertisement in a Magazine, 
More real information of the 
in five minutes from the 
than they can 
the school’s « 


page 
They can get 
kind they want 
student newspaper 
get altogether from reading all 
literature,” from Spending a half 
day with the headmast 


er, and from living a 
week in the dormitory, 
Parents Understand School 
The information gained from the news 


paper enables parents to talk understanding- 
lv with their sons about their schoo] life, and 
thus to keep close enough to them, in spite 
of the separation entailed by attendance at 
hoarding school. to have a real influence with 
them on occasions When it is important that 
the parents have influence, 

The same information 


brings parents and 
faculty closer 


together, and assures better 
co-operation — in handling the difficult 
situations that sometimes arise. 

Even the trustees of 
usually are, find that 


school is doing 


a school, busy as they 

their idea of what the 
is considerably amplified and 
Claritied by occasional glances at the school’s 
hewspaper, 

If, however, the student newspaper to 
he the valuable institution pictured in the 
foregoing, it must adhere rigidly to certain 
cardinal rules of news reporting, among 
which, perhaps the two most important are: 
to he accurate and to make no comment in 
news columns. 

These two 


is 


principles of technique are 
fundamental in the production of an influenti 
al newspaper. It is Obvious that the 
must write the exact facts. Yet it is 
easier and quicker to y rite 
than it is by 


reporter 
SO much 
what one has heard 


careful questioning of this person 


and that one to get the exact facts; it is so 
much simpler just to assume that “Dame 


Rumor’s” story is true; that it is extremely 
difficult to convince the “prep school” boy 
that it is hecessary to dig to the bottom of a 
story. Even he is convinced, it is not 
unusual for through inexperience or 

(Continued on page 15) 


after 
him, 
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The Tattler Editorial Note:—This is the recounting of an 


actual experience. The 


author, a former student of the school, was a visitor here recently and we induced 
him to dash this off for us during a study-period. 


tAFS 


AUSTIN LOOK ’26 


Sailing under close-reefed square sails and 
head sails, the U. S. S. “Nantucket” was feel- 
ing her way through a misty haze which clung 
to the ocean in mid-Atlantic. The sea was 
rough and long rolling swells came from the 
southwest and dashed against the ship’s side, 
sending geysers of spray high into the air. 
The ship pitched and rolled heavily and moving 
about the deck was nearly impossible. 

li the midship’s gangway, just forward of 
the main mast, were three boys clad in oil- 
skins and sea boots, seated on a small wooden 
sailmaker’s bench. Cadets all they were, fooling 
and kidding one another in spite of their dan- 
gerous position. 

At the athwartship’s extremities were two 
breaks in the hammock rail. These were clos- 
ed by wooden panels which were removed 
when in port to allow an accommodation lad- 
der’s being placed at the opening. These 
panels were old and the wood was rotting 
around the bolts which held them fast. 

A wafe dashed suddenly over the rail and 
inundated the gangway. The ship heeled over 
to port. The first wave was followed by a 
second and a third. The ship lay still farther 
over. The bench with the three cadets moved 
toward the gangway. Two of them rose. A 
sudden lurch, and the ship went almost on her 
beam ends. The bench slid! There was a 
splitting sound as the bench struck the gang- 
way panel—a cry of terror—a_ splash. 

“Man overboard! Man overboard!”. 

The engine room signal jangled harshly. The 
engines stopped, then reversed. The water was 
lashed into a creamy foam as the _ ten-foot 
propeller spun backwards. 

The boatswain’s mate dashed to the hatch- 
way. His pipe whistled shrilly. 

“Below there”, he shouted. “All 
deck. Engineers and all”. 

The loud voice of the master-at-arms could 
be heard as he drove the cadets up the hat- 
ches. 

They came on deck wide-eyed with horror 
as they heard of their companion’s distress. 
Astern, nothing could be seen but a heaving 
waste of green water on which a Rust patent 
buoy floated, sending two pillars on flame up- 
ward. A ringbuoy was neared the ship with 
its Coston light blazing in the water. 


hands on 
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“Man the port life boat”. 

The Executive Officer and five cadets sprang 
into the boat which was lowered into the water, 
though in danger of being stove in against the 
ship’s side during the descent. 

A score of cadets raced forward. Seizing 
the lines, they rushed aft. As if by magic the 
sails were on the booms and the crew stood 
by for other commands. 

“Inner jib and fore top mast staysail down 
hauls. Stand by the sheets and tacks”. 

The fore topmast staysail came down on the 
run, but the inner jib stayed put. The men 
heaved again and again, but the line was fouled 
and would not budge. Suddenly the line snap- 
ped and the entire line of men went down like 
a row of dominoes. The jib stayed set. 

To return to the life boat. When those who 
had manned the lines went aft, the life boat 
was far astern, bobbing torty feet up and down 
on the waves. Far beyond it were the flaming 
buoys still lighting up the semi-gloom. 

At the Captain’s command a recall flag was 
brokent at the main track. The coxswain of 
the boat waved his arms to show that he un- 
derstood, and the lifeboat’s crew pulled for 
the ship, which swung slowly about to meet 
them. As it approached, hammocks were 
thrown over to prevent the lifeboat from hit- 
ting the ship’s side. It was hoisted quickly 
and a weary coxsawin and crew tumbled out 
to report no sign of the lost cadet. 

The ship was put on her course again, with 
all hands on the forecastle or in the rigging 
to carry on the fruitless search. 

The last twinkling beam of the buoy lights 
vanished, and their shipmate was left alone 
in a wide, wide sea. 

Sunset. — Slowly the great orb ef day, flam- 
ing red, sank into the sea. 

On the “Nantucket”, off Fayal, Azores, the 
cadets, officers, and ships’ company were lined 
upon on quarter deck. 

The captain spoke a few words in praise 
of the lost cadet, dwelling on his personality 
and record in the school. Many eyes shone with 
tears before he had finished his eulogy. 

Suddenly into the quiet air came the 
sweet-toned notes of a bugle playing “taps”. 
The ensign slowly left the gaff end and sank 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Current event columns are becoming regular features of many high school papers. 
Miss McCoy, author of this article, is faculty adviser of The Lincoln Log, Lincoln 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, where one of the first of these columns appeared. 


The Log Keeps Up With The Times 


“Please may The Log have a column like 
Arthur Brisbane’s Today?” 
sociate editor of the school paper two years 


ago. 

The staff was holding 
a special session after 
school to discuss devices 
for making the Lincoln 
Log more interesting and 
the foregoing frantic plea 
was the associate editor’s 
contribution to the discus- 
sion. 

At first it seemed that 
it would be unwise to at- 
tempt to imitate a column 
so widely known. It was 
thought that high school 
staff members would scar- 
cely have sufficient sense 
of news value to prevent 
the column from being ri- 
diculous. Therefore it was 
suggested that the associ- 
ate editor, who desired to 
conduct the column, hand 
in for approval nineteen 
inches of news covering a 
wide range of interesting 
topics. 

The next morning the 
young scribe brought in 24 
inches of entertaining 
worth while news bits co- 
vering a diversity of sub- 
ject matter. The staff, con- 
vinced, agreed 'that the 
editor might have her wish 
and run the new column. 

After careful consider- 
ation the new column con- 
ductor decided that she 
would call her column 
Yesterday. Since the Log 
is a weekly paper, it seem- 
ed to her presumptuous to 
give the column a title that 
suggested up-to-the-minute 
news. 


4 


begged the as- 


Myra L. McCoy 


The Nation, 


SULA LEVANT 
= 


What’s What 
Today 


Hil 
= 


A. G. Candler 

Bruce Barton 

Greek Journalist 
$25,000 Movie Offer 
Dr. D. C. Miller 


HMR 


A. G. Candler, a man who has done 
«+ wonders with his millions, died 
in Atlanta last week. 

Mr. Candler gained his millions 
through the making of Coca Cola. In 
1919 he sold the company to a Geor- 
gia corporation. Before the sale his 
private fortunes were estimated at 
between forty and fifty millioris. 

In Georgia he was known as. the 
“Merchant Prince of the South” and 
“First Citizen of Atlanta.”” But these 
honors did not affect his personality. 
In 1914 when cotton went to four 
cents a pound he built a 44-acre 
wirechouse, where he stored cotton 
and lent six cents a pound on every 
pound stored there. Millions of dol- 
lars worth of cotten-were kept in the 
warehouse and the owners who were 
saved from bankruptey, later sold 
their cotton for twelve cents a pound. 

Mr. Candler also donated much 
voney to schools, hospitals and 

When Vanderbilt Univer- 
~* *hodism to get a 
eee rn e 


Immediately the staff began subscribing to 
newspapers, periodicals, and magazines: Time, 
The 


Independent, Kansas City 
Star, New York Sun, Me 
Naught’s, Outlook, Christ- 
ian Science Moniter, Col- 
lier’s, and Harper’s were 
culled over with care to 
discover items that would 
interest and benefit the 
student body, and the as- 
sociate editor sedulously 
endeavored to follow the 
example of Brisbane and 
comment on each item in 
the column. 

The following year at a 
dinner meeting of the Cle- 
veland Hi Press Club, Brit- 
ten Hadden, editor of Time, 
in discussing Cleveland 
School papers paid the Lin- 
coln Log the compliment of 
saying that its Yesterday 
column was on the right 
track. He said that all 
school papers should be 
devoting some space to 
news outside the school. 
Furthermore he offered to 
help editors of school pa- 
pers in determining that of 
the week’s news which 
merited publication. 

The member of the Log 
editorial board who was 
then writing the news for 
Yesterday at once made ar- 
rangements for an inter- 
view with Mr. Hadden. At 
his suggestion she no lon- 
ger attempted comment but 
spent all her efforts on 
choosing news worthy of 
publication and presenting 
it as concisely as possible. 

Recently when the Log 
staff was seeking suggest- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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A PAGE OF POETRY 


CHRISTMAS COLOR 
Harriet Ball 


HE red of holly: the white of 
snow; 

The glistening gold of a candle’s 
glow; 

The blue of a sky 
low 

To touch the green of a Christmas 
tree. 


that hovers 


The silver of stars that shed no 
light, 

But mock the glitter of tinsel too 
bright; 

The black of darkness that is the 
night 

And blends the hues into harmony. 


Even the carol that rings in the 
air, 

Slipping through stillness, hanging 
there, 

Is not more lovely, more perfect, 
rare 

Than the colors that 
symphony. 


form this 


Red and White 
Lakeview High School 
Chicago, Ill. 


VENVOI 


Charles G. Mortimer. 
(1919-1926) 


VER this lovely meadow I have seen 
Four seasons pass, framed in the 
square 
Of a cottage casement: 
bare 


narrow 


winter, grim and 
With old black roots, embedded in the green 
Of sudden turf; and next, the dappled screen 
Of leafy Spring; and curtained with the fair 
Blue sky and drowsing in the summer air 
Long grasses, and the blossoms’ myriad sheen. 


Last, as I watch, the painter’s hand essays 
A final picture; — from the scarlet leaves 
And russet ferns to vest the mellowing days 
With sacrificial glory—to unfold 

High on the broidered chasuble he weaves, 
The splendid orphreys of Autumnal gold 


Stoneyhurst Magazine 
Stoneyhurst College 
England 


COULD WE? 
Ruth Greenlee 


SN’T It Queer the amount of cheer 
There is in the air at Christmas? 
The amount of small boys who crave new toys 
And candy and nuts at Christmas? 
The amount of food undeniably good 
There is in the house at Christmas? 
The amount of good-will,—good, neighborly will, 
We have for each other at Christmas? 
The amount of love—wholehearted love— 
We have for mankind at Christmas? 
The amount of heaven, through gifts God-given 
We have in our hearts at Christmas? 
Could we add to these, resolutions, please, 
To try to be good, at Christmas? 


The Crucible 
High School 
Rochester, Minn. 


Cluiborne Weekley, ’26 


HE snow comes gently sifting down, 
A cover white and fair; 
It covers field, it covers town, 
And every bush it gives a crown, 
A crown of snow-white hair; 
’Tis December. 
The Critic 
High School 
Lynchburg, Va. 


SENTINEL OF THE SEA 
—Carlos De Zafra, F9A1 


H handsome pine, with head aloft, 
upon that rocky cliff, 

Oh handsome pine, I see you stare, 
stare down upon my skiff 

You’ve weathered many a biting 
storm, and stood up well indeed, 

Oh handsone tree so strong and bold, 
who’s seen the tides recede. 

I’ve often wondered if you have a° 
sense of beauty too, 

For often as I’ve sailed about and 
looked way up at you, 

It seemed to me that you must have 
a feeling you are grand, 

Guarding on high that mountain top, 
the sea and all our land. 

I’ve thought of you as being a s:ntinel 
of the sea, 

As you’ve stood proud upon that 
cliff, and gazed way down at me; 

With iron-grey clouds up in the sky, 
a-floating at your back; 

O tree so proud and stately too, for 
beauty you’ll n’er lack. 


Monroe Life 
High School 
Rochester, N. Y. 











EDITORIALS 


A unique application of the psychologist’s 
methods which gives interest to a present- 
ation of facts difficult to bring out in an 
ordinary editorial. 


EVIDENCES OF CITIZENSHIP? 


Let your conscience, if you have one, and 
your apperceptive mass, if you know what 
that is, function in answering the following 
(Underline True or False, as the statement 
appeals to you as a mark of moral conduct) : 


1. The pupil who steps in at the head of 
the Junch line because he is hungry is just 
ified. True. False. 

2. Loud talking in halls while classes are 
in session is my natural right of free express- 
ion. True. False. 

3. Glenville’s rules, which are for the 
general benefit, make it a veritable jail. True. 
I’alse. 

4. Knocking down a O. D., because he is 


smaller than you are, figuratively speaking, 
is the act of a good citizen. True. False. 

5. Cutting 
interest on the part of the “cutter” 
the attendance department thereby has some- 
thinti to do. True. False. 


social 
because 


home room shows 


(. Thowing chalk helps keep down father’s 
taxes. True. False. 

8. The people who laugh, and squeal dur 
ing lunch periods, aiding digestion thereby, 
are thonghtful for those in rooms 3, 4, and 5 
attending classes. True. False. 

9. Thinking up new alibis for cutting. 
helps H. M. Towne by giving him new points 
of view. True. False. 

10. People who read good literature are 
usually among the highest type of citizens. 
True. False. 

11. The thoughtful student for twelve 
years will usually be the same in later life. 
True. ialse. 

12. Since the average citizen’s education 
in the United States is about the sixth grade, 
the high school student is twice as respons 
ible as a citizen than’ the average citizen. 
True. False. 

13. Cutting classes is a 
to the teacher. True. Falese. 


great detriment 


14. Untidiness is a fine habit, 
school papers. True. False. 

1. “Juggling” programs for two weeks 
to get the teacher you want aids in getting 
nineteen weeks of instruction each 
True. False. 


even for 


semester. 
The Glenville Toreh 
Cleveland, Ohio 


A clever style, and skilful handling make 
such an ordinary subject as “pick up the 
papers” interesting. 


DOWN HIM 


Down with Tech’s family skeleton! Smite 
him; he threatens to spoil our — beautiful 
campus clean and beautiful, we must formu- 
Techites have become lax, he has slipped out 
of his bonds and his unsightly handiwork is 
in evidence. Who is he? He’s the same old 
ghost of every school year—the Paper Ghost! 

What a publicity seeker he is! Just be 
cause a “Clean Up Campaign” has not been 
instituted in which he is one of the principal 
figures, he is at his destructive work again— 
the Villain—Oh, he’s a cunning old boy! 
Whenever he sees a Techite with a piece of 
paper, stealthily he suggests, “Drop that!” 
With the coming of November winds he has 
hecome bolder than ever. Using them as an 
ally, he gathered the now fast mobilizing army 
of papers, blows them at our feet and into our 
faces, and triumphantly flaunts them before 
our Wouldn’t it 
such headlines as_ this 

Tech’s Skeleton Loose From Closet 
Leads Army of Papers in Goose Step Over 
Campus 


eyes. be surprising to see 


broadcasted ? 


To banish the Paper Ghost, to make our 
campus clean and beautiful, we must formu! 
late a plan. Let us slip up on this marauder, 
knock the wind out of him, and take him to 
the waste basket. If the paper is too agile to 
jump on, spear him with a pen or pencil, and 
thus deliver him to the jailer. Only in this 
way will Tech’s ghost be placed where he be 
longs, 

VINCENT FOWLER 
The Arsenal Cannon 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Ad Writers Use By-Lines 


The casual observer noticing that the but it has also aroused much favorable interest 
zdvertisements in The Harbinger, Bryant, in the business section of town and has caus- 
South Dakota are unusually good can find ed several eastwhile school critics to admit 
the reason for this excellence down in the left = that something “practical” IS taught in the 
hand corner of many of the ads where in very modern High School. Several 
small type is the signature of the designer. 
This signature belongs to a high school pupil 


business men 
have taken pains to compliment these students 
or their work, and to express gratification at 
and she has persuaded the advertiser to allow (he results obtained by letting the Commercia! 
her tu design his ad. This practies is the result Classes of the school prepare their copy. 
of a new advertising policy of The Harbinger As Staff Counsellor, I insist that each 
an editorial concerning which is reproduced student receive an O. K. from the entrepreneur 
here along with an example of some of the  hefore the advertisement is issued. I find that 
new advertising. the business men are taking a revived interest 
Mr. Karl R. Mundt, superintendent of in High School Newspaper advertising since 
schools in Bryant says: starting this policy since they realize that the 
Since working under this policy we have very fact that twenty or thirty commercial 
found that the results have been most gratify- students study their business policies, and 
ing because it has served not only to stimulate analyse their stocks of goods is a good 
the Commercial Classes to do better work, advertising medium in itself. 


INTRODUCING OUR NEW POLICY 


With this issue, THE HARBINGER is starting a new policy which, as 
far as it knows, is something unique in the field of High School Journalism. 
By making special arrangements with our advertisers, we have secured per- 
mission from most of them to allow the students of the Commercial Classes 
of the High School to prepare the copy and design the make-up for the ad- 
vertisements run on the pages of THE HARBINGER. In this way, the stu- 
dents are given an opportunity to ‘apply a practictl test to their ability in 
preparing effective advertising copy, and the ‘merchants secure the ad- 
vantage of having a large group of students familiarize themslves with the 
products and policies of their enterprises. Each student iv given credit for 
having prepared a suitable piece of copy by a small credit line found in the 
body of the advertisement; in several of the ads of this issue, these credit 
lines are to be found. Much enthusiasm has been aroused by this new edit- 
orial policy, and’ THE HARBINGER recommends its adoption by other 
school papers which are desirous of enabling the students to get some good, 
practical experience in the art of writing and designing advertisements.. 


DONT GET WET FEET! 
BE PREPARED! 


Purchase Your Bail Brand Rubbers, Boots, and 
Overshoes from 


Ward’s Department Store 
Our Motto: “Dependability” 


Advertisement designed by Dorothy Hoffman 
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A good lead, a concise style, and a clear 
stutement of facts makes this a good news 
story. It is not of the sensational variety 
but illustrates how a straight piece of news 
can be handled. Only part of the story is 
reproduced here, the part continued from the 
first page being omitten. Which, by the way, 
shows that it follows news story rules. A 
story should be written so that if space does 
not permit running the whole, it can be cut 
and still contain ull the facts of importance. 


Stadium Editor Heads 
School Press of State 


Paul Stewart Gets Honor at “U” Conference; 
High School Problems Discussed 


With a student elected 
office in the state press association and a 
teacher on the program, Stadium had a 
prominent place in the annual high school 
leaders and journalists’ conference held last 
Friday and Saturday at the University of 
Washington. It was the largest gathering of 
the kind yet held, with more than 300 dele- 
gates attending from small and large schools. 

Paul Stewart, editor of The World, was 
chosen president of the Washington State 
High School Press Association at the clos- 
ing session Saturday morning. Lincoln High 
of Tacoma last year was honored with the 
vice presidency. 

On the afternoon program Friday, Mr. 
Hoffman, journalism teacher, spoke on the 
editorial and editorial page of the school 
newspaper. 


Held in 


The convention was divided into three 
sections: boy leaders, girl leaders and journal 
ists. Bill Geiger was the boy leader from 
Stadium. Marian Matthews the girl and Mar- 
tin Creamer and Paul Stewart the journalist 
delegates. Mrs. Friars and Mr. Hoffman were 
the advisers of the delegation. The delegates 
were entertained at fraternity and sorority 
houses. 

To the Stadiumites, the climax came with 
the Washington State-University of Wash- 
gngton football game. A banquet at the Uni- 
versity Commons, with a program afterward, 
ended Friday pleasantly. 


to the highest 


Three Sections 


Stadium World 
Tacoma, Wash. 





Wherever publications are edited, be it 
high school, business, or in literary circles, 
“the printer” is maligned. Perhaps more 
amicable relations might be established if 
school papers recognized the printer’s import- 
ance by a story like this one. While every 
paper may not have a twenty year record 
to report the person printing your paper can 
surely provide the subjects for some kind of 
story. 


Owner of Globe Prints 


Huisache Twenty Years 


Good Printing Helps Huisache Win in Con 
tests According To Judges 

For twenty years Mr. B. G. Kischell, own 
er of the Globe Printing Company, has printed 
the Huisache. The Globe has printed the paper 
for the past five years, and prior to that the 
Alamo Printing Company, which was then 
managed by Mr. Kischell, had the contract. 

Critics judging the Huisache have included 
in their criticism of the paper, “clear print 
ing” and “careful presswork.” Excellent print- 
ing was partially responsible for the high 
rating of the Huisache in the state and 
national contests, according to judges. 

Although bids have been received from all 
San Antonio printers, the Globe has always 
been the lowest bidder. Mr. Kischell and his 
associates have shown their interest in the 
school and paper by time after time working 
overtime so that the Huisache might be got 
out on time. 

“It was most interesting for me,” says Mr. 
Kischell, ‘,to watch the steady growth of the 
Huisache. It was first printed in the form 
of a 9x12 magazine, having eight pages. The 
size was later incrased to 10%x14. The next 
change was to a six-column newspaper, and 
only last year to seven columns. 

“It is also interesting to watch the progress 
cf the past editors of the papers. Several are 
now prominent lawyers and most of them are 
very successful and make good salaries. 

“Never has the Huisache been on so sound 
a financial basis. Many times, in the past, | 
remember, plays and other entertainments 
had to be put on the pay me for the print- 
ing,’ continued Mr. Kischell. 


Main Avenue Huisache 
San Antonio, Teras 
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BROADCASTERS OF EDUCATION 


A Department for Normal Schools - Teachers’ Colleges 
Conducted by Clara.C. Ewalt -- Cleveland School of Education 


Putting Pep In The Teachers College Paper 


EDWIN VAN KLEECK, 
Editor-in-Chief, State College News, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 


T is not an easy job to “put pen” 

in to the teachers’ college paper, 

but it can be done. Fundamentally 

there is--or should be-- no differ- 
=a) ence between a_ teachers college 
paper and that of any other kind of college. 
The difference which unfortunately does exist 
is one of quality; the teachers college papers, 
as a rule, are much poorer sheets. 

What I shall say is necessarily based 
upon my observance of the experience of the 
State College News, and an apology for the 
forced personal references is therefore ne- 
cessary. I shall try to keep away from un- 
supported theory and to present only what I 
have seen in successful operation in at least 
one instance. Not everything said here is 
applicable to most papers. The suggestions 
offered, however, have worked once and may 
do so again. 

Enterprise Brings Results 

To be a success a college paper must first 
have college cooperation and support, moral 
and financial. If the paper itself is readable 
end lively, it wil win both of these. But there 
are other ways in which it can encourage 
their existence. For example, the News this 
year sent to each faculty member — seventy 
or eighty of them a mimeographed letter, 
asking suggestions for improvements and 
offering to mail or deliver the free faculty 
copies which formerly had been sent in bulk 
lot to the faculty rest rooms. No suggestions 
came, but none had been expected. Never- 
theless there was a good psychological effect 
from this effort to let the faculty know at the 
beginning of the year that the paper was 
trying to improve its service. Another in- 
stance: when a pep dinner for the men of the 
college was suggested early in the fall, no 
organization or other machinery to conduct 
it was available. The News offered the services 
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of its staff, appointed committees from its 
members to arrange the dinner, and put over 
the publicity in its columns. The dinner was 
a success and the paper of course gained in 
student prestige. 

When an important event immediately 
affecting the student body occurs, tell them 
of it as quickly as possible. If it is well that 
they know before the weekly edition appears, 
as would Le the case in a sudden vote by the 
faculty to abandon classes on a certain holi- 
day, the newspaper should post bulletins of 
the announcement in the college buildings. 
This may be poor journalism, but it is good 
rervice. 

Cet the first fall issue of your paper out 
the day your college opens, even if it means 
bringing back part of the staff a week earlier. 
That issue will be the most read and can be 
the most helpful of the year. But it should 
be gotten up with care, for a poor first im- 
pression will remain a long time. Never skip 
an issue, Get out an extra when the need 
justifies. Use any surplus funds for more 
pages and more cuts. 

Enlarge your free mailing list. Get names 
from your president of friends of the college 
and see that they get the paper free regularly. 
Send it to educational magazines free. Get 
more exchanges than you need. 

In short, when you attempt to change the 
attitude of your school from one of criticism 
to one of active support, accomplish this by 
doing things which help the school. -Editorials 
asking contributions or suggestions for im- 
provements, or telling the student body “it’s 
your paper” only waste good white paper. 

Staff spirit is as important as college 
support. But before you can have the staff 
spirit, you must have a staff. The News has 
increased its personnel five times in number 
in two years. This year we have as many 
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associate editors as there were formerly per- 
sons on the entire staff. This increase was ac 
complished by telling the students about the 
News and why the newspaper work is a worth- 
while undergraduate activity. The freshman 
handbook, the “Frosh Bible,” this fall carried 
three pages about the News. It told what one 
must do to try out for each department of the 
paper. When the freshmen arrived three days 
before the rest of the student body, notices 
were posted and read to them telling where 
to register as News tryouts. When the number 
of applicants reached seventy-five, we called 
a halt. Of course we shall cut down this un- 
wieldy number. We have already cut some 
from the list. By June probably not more than 
thirty will be left, and we hope to get the 
thirty best. One way to keep the staff interest- 
ed and loyal is to keep it working. Expect 
and demand work from your staff. You will 
ask then to do nothing which you have not 
done many times over. And when you promote 
them, let seniority on the staff go and ad- 
vance for ability. 
Put out Birthday Extra 


Organize a News club. Everyone on our 
staff, in any capacity, automatically becomes 
a member of our News club. It is a purely 
social organization designed to increase staff 
spirit. This fall it conducted a dinner on the 
paper’s tenth birthday anniversary. The News 
published a birthday extra. 

We publish a staff paper. Unless your 
staff is large and you have plenty of avail- 
xble energy, the time and work taken by this 
might better be spent on the newspaper itself. 
But our “News Hound” is operated by five 
freshman tryouts and is edited by a sopho- 
more. It appears weekly at present. It is a 
two-column mimeographed sheet. It tells what 
each department is doing, records unusual 
achievements of any gind, describes the plans 
and work of the parent paper, carries mes- 
sages and-pep articles, ete. It is the News’ 
“house organ.” = Its staff covers the major 
officers of the News and of the News club, etc., 
as regular beats. 


For one issue each year, that of iunior 
week. the staff resigns and the paper is 


published entirely by the junior members. This 
year the sophomores of the staff may also 
follow this custom and produce a sophomore 
issue. 

These are all by-products of the work, 
however. The biggest service the paper can 











o 


render is in its news columns. Don’t let your 
paper become a bulletin board with nothing 
but unimportant notices and notes. Don’t let 
it become a literary magazine stuffed with 
tiller which nobody reads. Don’t let it become 
1 booster sheet. It should boost where it can, 
but it fails in its duty if it paints the college 
in false colors, Pollyanna-wise. 

The newspaper is a NEWSpaper. It should 
he written and edited and made up like a 
good newspaper. Your staff cannot write in 
good news style? Then train them. There are 
no journalism classes to do this? Then estab- 
lish your own. 

Instructs Staff in Technique 

Last May the News an experiment 
conducted a six-meeting course in news- writ- 
ing. It seemed a success. So this year the class 
is being run one period a week for the entire 
first semester. All tryouts are required to 
attend one of the two section meetings of the 
class. They are taught what news is, how to 
vet it, how to write it. They are taught about 
the history and methods of the State College 
News. Our style sheet is taught them. All 
staff members are encouraged to use our 
reference books and texts in journalism. The 
assuciate managing editor runs the 


as 


hnews- 


writing class. Besides this she handles all 
routine news assignments, using the fresh- 
man “cubs” as reporters. She supervises the 


proof reading and the “News Hound.” The 
cubs cover every club every week. Every 
faculty member is covered. A system of ¢o- 
operation with student officers has been work- 
ed out. The associated managing editor 
presented her ideals and methods for cover 
ing club news in a form letter sent to all the 
organization presidents this fall. This letter 
pleased these officers and has helped make 
news coverage more efficient and complete. 
Adequate coverage of forty or fifty organiz- 
ations is not easy, and yet a paper that shall 
represent the student body must present all 
sides of their activity. 

This system of an managing 
editor to work with the inexperienced members 
of the staff leaves the managing editor free 
to devote her energies to the big news stories 
and leaves the more highly trained part of 
the staff free to work on these stories. The 
two managing editors together use an assign- 
ment book laid out for every issue of the year, 
ten months in advance. 


associate 


(Continued in January Issue) 
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LEADING THE READER IN 


ANNETTE SMITH 





When a newspaper reporter has learned 
to master the lead he is on his way’ past the 
waste basket into the columns of the paper. 
The lead is the invitation to the reader to 
enter the rest of the story and it depends upon 
how it is written whether he will accept. 

Lets imagine we are to write about the 
coming commencement exercises. Here are the 
facts: 


To be held Thursday, June 22 

One hundred and five are in the class 
Takes place in the school auditorium 
Governor of State is to be the speaker 
Musical program to be given 
President of Board of Education to 
present diplomas. 


What seems to be the most important and 
to have the most news value? The date is the 
same it has always been for commencement 
so let’s not bother with that. The number in 
the class is larger than any other graduating 
class. That seems pretty important so we'll 
check that for a moment. Takes place in school 
auditorium is not outstanding because that is 
where commencement is always held. The 
Governor is to speak. That is important be- 
cause he seldom honors a high school by his 
services. This is our lead sentence then. The 
musical program and the presentation can be 
mentioned incidentally. Here’s the lead: 

Governor R. S. Wallace will be the 
speaker at the Main High School com- 
mercement exercises on Thursday June 
22 when members of the largest class 
ever graduating from Main will re- 
ceive their diplomas. 


Then we can continue with the rest of the 
information and elaborate on what we have 
already given. 

Thre are six thing that a reporter usually 
vets in his lead: Who, when, where, why, how 
and what. Ordinarily not one of them should 
be absent. However, sometimes one of them 
need not be given. For example, where the 
incident took place may not be important so 
that fact is omitted. Or why a thing is to occur 
is not known and is not considered signific- 
ant. 

Don’t cramp your style by trying to get 
too much into your first sentence because you 
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‘an stop for breath and put a few facts into 
the second one. The first paragraph makes 
up the lead, not the first sentence. As far 2s 
pure information is concerned the lead should 
he able to stand alone without the rest of 
the story. True, the story enriches the inform 
ation and may give additional facts but the 
lead contains the vital ones. 

If a reporter on a high school newspaper 
brushes up on some simple grammatical forms 
he may get some good ideas for adding variety 
to the paper. Instead of the simple sentence 
containing all the information he might 
delve into some rarer forms of beginning. The 
following illustration show how the regulat- 
ion ways of using the five w’s may be used 
and also how some other sentence construct- 
ion livens up the paper. 


WHO — NAME 


Dr. J. W. Garner, head of Political Science 
Department, University of Illinois, will give 
an address on “Anglo-American Relations” at 
the Armistice Day assembly, November 11. He 
will also present in’ behalf of the Brooks- 
Bryce organization a cup which is engraved 
and dedicated to the memory of Raymond 
Webb Parker, a graduate of the Class of 191y 
of Champaign High School. He is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Parker, 515 South Elin 
Street. 

WHEN — TIME 

Saturday night, November 20, at eight 
o’clock, the junior class is sponsoring a 
“stunt nite,” to be given at the high school 
auditorium. 


” 


WHERE 

South Broad Street was thronged with 
people waiting for someone to appear. 
Suddenly a cry arose. “Here she comes, here 


> 


comes the Queen! 


PLACE 


WHAT 

A compulsory course of physical train- 
ing for every student of the St. Petersburg 
High School has been inaugurated this year 
and with classes formed and _ construction 
work on the gym nearing completion, routine 
work should begin within the near future. 
All students are required to take physical 
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training, except the members of the various 
athletic teams. 
WHY 

Recognizing the advantages to be 
through meetings of students connected with 
high school news sheets, Frankford High 
School has invited representatives of senior 
high school publications to a meeting there 
tomorrow. 


gained 


CAUSAL CLAUSE 

Miss Lula Pelton, new Kennard 
music teacher, is interested and experienced 
in directing bands, Kennard is to have its 
first try at brasses, woodwinds and drums 
this year. 


Because 


DIRECT QUOTATION 
these are the pleasantest few 
1 believe this is 


“I believe 
moments I have ever lived. 
the finest high school I have ever been in or 
had anything to do with, and I feel as though 
I ama part of this great institution,” declared 
Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of 
Schools of Philadelphia in a speech to the 
students of Overbrook High School, in the 
assembly hall on Wednesday, November 3. 

INDIRECT QUOTATION 

Advertising in the High School publication 
is one of the best types of advertising, accord- 
ing to Ray Finger, of the advertising depart: 
ment of the Cleveland Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who addressed the business staff of 
high school papers, and journalism students 
from Cleveland and suburban high schools, 
Monday. 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSE 

For the second time in the history of T. 
li. S. the parents have had the pleasure of 
visiting the High School and of following 
_ their children’s every-day schedule. 

PURPOSE 

In order that the pupils and teachers may 
appreciate the significance of the merit and 
demerit system of Technical High School, the 
office has found it advisable to re-state some 
of the features of the plan whereby attention 
is given to the recording of personal traits of 
the students aside from scholarship. 

TEMPORAL CLAUSE 

When Northeast and Frankford Highs line 
up on the Archives’ gridiron in their annual 
_ Armistice Day game, today, a new rivalry 
will spring up. 








, ignorant of current practises might be 





PARTICIPIAL PHRASE 
Crossing the Scarles and Grey goal line 
for the first time this season, Bill Bogan, 
center, intercepted a Red Devil pass and 
plodded through mud and water for 75 yards 
and tied the score just before the gun sound- 
ed the end of the first half. 


BOOK REVIEW 


A JOURNALISM TEACHER TELLS WHAT 


HE KNOWS 
Edith M. Penney 
William N. Otto's “Journalism for High 
is the third book in its field to be 
who has had practical 
It includes an intro 


Schools” 
written by a teacher 
experience in that field. 
ductory chapter on “the Newspaper in 
America,” a subject which ought to receive 
much more attention than is at present given 
in secondary schools. 

Mr. Otto has avoided discussion of types of 
news stories that are not likely to be includ 
ed in the pages of the high school paper, and 
has confined himself to the presentation of 
such matters as directly concern the staff of 
a school publication. In the chapter on “Re- 
porting the News.” stress is laid on the code 
of ethies which ought to govern the policy of 
any publication. The principles set forth, if 
adopted by all papers, would raise the stand: 
ards not only of the publication concerned but 
of the community it represents. 

This text covers all the subjects that the 
editor of the school paper will need to 
consider, and has excellent illustrations of 
various types of newspaper writing, but it 
does not contain sufficient practice material 
that is self-corrective, The plan of the chapter 
“Writing Headlines” in which faulty head- 
lines are given and comments: made on the 
particular faults is self-instructive material. 
The same plan followed in the other chapters 
would make a good book better. 


The typography especially — in the re 
productions of headlines over illustrative 
material might be improved, For, readers 


mis- 
lead into thinking that these reproductions 
represent type arrangement, spacing, and 
<olumn width that ought to be followed. 
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ions for bettering the paper, Clyde R. Miller 
of the Publications Department of the Cleve- 
land Board of Education advised that the 
name of the column be changed to suggest 
timeliness. With this in mind Clare Gelhar, 
the present conductor of the column, recently 
headed it What’s What Today. 

The staff members offer suggestions and 
clip news items from periodicals for Clare, and 
she herself is ever on the alert for items. 

The Yesterday column presents a two fold 
problem to its conductor and the staff: first 
that of finding news that should be of interest 
to high school students and second that of 
interesting all of the students in the column. 

The second problem did not make itself 
felt until last year, when an effort was made 
to discover what departments of the paper 
were most read by the students, through a 
questionaire prepared to bring out this inform- 
ation. When the results of the questionaire 
were gathered together, it was found that only 
a third of the student body was reading the 
Yesterday column regularly. 

This at first seemed a very distressing re- 
velation but after some consideration the con- 
dition seemed only normal. A relatively small 
proportion of the reading public, even educated 
readers, give time regularly to worth while 
reading. 

In view of the fact that a big proportion 
of Lincoln High School students come from 
foreign homes and half of them are enrolled 
in the junior high school grades, their failure 
to read Yesterday seemed even less surprising. 

Considering these facts, the staff realized 
that here was a real opportunity to teach the 
student body how and what to read in a school 
paper. 

With this in mind the advisor told the class 
in beginning journalism the problem and ask- 
ed their assistance in its solution. Together 
they made an outline for a talk covering the 
points which should be stressed. The talk was 
designed to include a brief explanation of 
evaluation of news, the purpose and value of 
each column. Particular attention was directed 
to the Yesterday column. 

The Log staff are looking for proof of a 
very definite increase in readers of What’s 
What Today and hope to experience the sa- 
tisfied feeling that comes from knowing that 
their missionary efforts have accomplished 
some definite good. 
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laziness to palm off hearsay for facts. Only 
eternal vigilance on the part of the faculty 
adviser and of those student editors in super- 
visory positions will assure a reasonable ac- 
curacy in the reporting. 

The first instinct of the budding news 
writer is to use the editorial “we”, to write 
of “our” team, “our” school, “our” dormitory 
and to express his opinion of this and that. 
But news readers prefer their news to be un- 
adulterated with opinions. 

Evey batch of beginners on the school 
newspaper must be weaned from “our,.... 
“vou,” “interesting,” “fine,” and other words 
of a personal or critical nature, though the 
separation costs them, as sometimes it seems 
to do, their heart’s blood. Words that are 
truly “descriptive” are invaluable, but words 
that merely comment must be avoided. 

The following paragraph about a_ party 
reeks with comment and tells almost nothing 
about the party: 


“Although the orchestra was a trifle late 
in starting, the freshman-sub-freshman 
mixer went off in fine style. By four 
o’clock Friday afternoon the girls’ gym 
was packed with eager, if somewhat 
shy, under-classmen. The orchestra was 
GREAT and was received with much 
enthusiasm.” 


But this paragraph, which is much shorter 
and contains no comment, gives a picture: 


“Spooks, Goblins, Romeos and Mysterious 
maids were the features of the Junior 


held in 
Saturday 


which was 
gym last 


Hallowe’en party 
the high school 
evening.” 

Student writers should not be permitted 
to write “stuff” like ‘he first paragraph, when 
they can produce “copy” like the second. And 
it is hard to see why they should confine their 
writing attempts to literary magazines or to 
popers that tell of nothing but = athletic 
contests, 

It looks like a waste of time for boys to 
PLAY at newspaper- making, when they can 
be doing it in earnest, and getting a real 
acquaintanceship with this valuable tech- 
nique, while producing a publication of sub- 
stantial worth to the students, to the faculty 
and to the school. 
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High School Press Association. The delegat- 


THE FACULTY ADVISERS’ PAGE 
A PLAN FOR FINDING WHAT THE 
STUDENTS THINK OF THE PAPER 


Charles F. Troxell, faculty adviser of High 
Way, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has worked 
out a scheme to get criticisms on the paper 
from the student body that may furnish an 
idea for other faculty advisers. He says: 

“T have recently asked the seventeen English 
teachers in our schocl to have their student 
write their criticism of the ‘High Way.’ 
Teachers were not to mark these compositions 
unless they cared to do so, although most of 
them were glad to get a topic for a motivated 
composition, and all cooperated most heartily. 
From the more than 400 papers I have so far 
read, I have secured a good cross-section of 
the 6pinion of the students. 

Many of them want things included that 
are hopelessly out of the question. Many have 
given very helpful suggestions. Practically 
all have been just as frank as we desired them 
to be. 

Our plan of action is now this. Tomorrow 
I shall lay our findings before all the boys 
of the school, and tell them just what we can 
do and why we must do some of the things 
we do. On Wednesday I shall do the same 
in the girls’ assembly. In the next few issues 
before the holidays we shall print some of the 
letters that the students send us, urging them 
to be as frank and open as possible, for we 
want to KNOW what they think of the paper. 

During January we shall formulate plans 
for the next term. A much greater interest 
in the 


paper has already begun. A new 
distribution and selling plan is bound to come 
out of it, and it may well be that we have 


convinced the students that we need a larger 
paper (probably six pages instead of four) 
and also greater support. 

At any rate, we feel that the students 
know exactly where we stand and we know 
exactly where they stand with regard to their 
paper. Many of us advisers get only a meag- 
er idea of student opinion and work on that 
as we plan changes in the publication. 


PHILADELPHIA JOURNALISTS MEET 


» 


On December 3 more than eighty delegates 
from the High Schools and the Normal Schoo! 
of Philadelphia, in a meeting at the Frank: 
ford High School, formed the Philadelphia 





of 


es represented eighteen school publications. 
Only three schools were not represented, two 
them being engaged in a 
championship football game. Included in the 
group were delegates from Upper Darby High 
School, who plan to form a similar organiz- 
ation among schools to the west and south- 
west of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Earl Eastwood, associate editor of 
“The Philadelphia Public Ledger” addressed 
the meeting on the organization of a big 
metropolitan daily newspaper and the mani- 
fold opportunities afforded in the field of 
journalism. 


post-season 


After a constitution was adopted, the 
group divided into six smaller groups: the 
advisers, editors, and business staffs of the 


magazines and newspaper, respectively. 

The advisers discussed short cuts in rout 
ine organization. The magazine — editors 
considered attractive make-up and layout. 
The problem of how to cover all the school 
news occupied the attention of the news- 
paper. The magazine business managers 
attacked the problem of how to be sure that 
the reader does “patronize the advertiser.” 
Effective distribution plans were laid before 
the business managers of the newspapers. The 
student discussions were conducted entirely 
by the students. 

The next meeting of the association will be 
at the Central High School, Philadelphia, 
during the week before the convention of the 
Columbia Scholastic Association, of 
which most of tue publications of Philadelphia 
are members. 

Subsequent meetings will occur at least 
once a term (twice a year) in the other schools 
according to their position in the alphabetical 
list. 


Press 
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toward the poop. As the last note floated 
from the brass throat of the bugle, the flag 
vanished, the last golden rim of the sun 
dropped from sight, and stars dwinkled in 
the east. 

The simplest yet most beautiful service 
in honor of the dead that I had ever seen was 
over. 

The Tattler 
High School, Nashua, N. H. 
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FOR STAFF DISCUSSION - On This Issue 


TOPIC FOR THE MONTH 


Using the examples of different kinds of 
leads in Miss Smith’ article, have the members 
of the staff watch the local newspaper for the 
same type leads. Clippings could be brought 
to staff meetings and discussed. Maybe some 
one will find a lead not mentioned in this 
article. Further reading among the books 
suggested on this page will probably answer 
the question as to what it should be called. 
Incidentally it is good for a newspaper staff 
to subscriber to a Metropolitan daily in order 
to observe style in news stories, feature stories 
and other phases of news writing. 


1. “The Student Newspaper in the Private 
School” (p 2.) 

Facts brought out in this article need not 
be confined to private schools. A high school 
paper staff can ask itself “are students in this 
school being recognized for good work?” Is the 
heroe of the class room mentioned as often 
as the one on the football field? Look at Mr. 
Kitzmiller’s list of individuals that may be 
mentioned in the paper. It may give you an 
idea for many stories. 

Are the same people mentioned in your 
paper from week to week? The article may 
give suggestions for branching out. 

Does you paper reach the parents? For it 
is as important for a public school to sell it- 
self to its patrons as a private. one. 

Note the cardinal rules of news-writing 
laid down by Mr. Kitzmiller. Does your paper 
vontain editorial comment. See how many 
times “interesting” occurs in your columns. 


II Observe the story “Taps”. What makes 
it a good story? Notice how simple the lan- 
guage but yet how impressive. 


Ill Does your paper have a current event 
column? Why not start one. Its an interest- 
ing feature and is a help to students in other 
classes. A high school paper’s effectiveness is 
increased as it cooperates with the depart- 
ments of the school. 


IV The editorials are specific. Many school 
paper editorials are generalities about ab- 
stract school virtues. And entertaining style 
is as necessary, in the editorial columns as 
it is in the rest of the paper. 


V The Bryant South Dakota plan, of 
writing advertisements may work in your 
town. its worth discussing. Ask. the merch- 
ants what they think of the idea. 


VI The article on Normal School papers 
also applies to any school paper and the same 
plan may be observed in studying “Putting 
Pep in the Teachers College Peper” as was 
recommended for “The Student Newspaper 
in the Private School.” The material on copy 
reading is particularly applicable to high 
school papers where as Mr. Van Kleeck says 
the department is apt to be a comma-chasing 
one. 


VII Note the book review if you are in- 
terested in increasing your journalism libr- 
ary the news stories for this issue illustr- 
ate good-clean news writing and the 
story on the two artists on page one may give 
you a hunch for illustration. 
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ORDER BLANK 
THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW, 


304 University Hall, Columbia University, 


New York City. 


Please enter my subscription for 


copies of 


Recommended Readings for 
Newspaper Leads 


NEWS WRITING 
Leo A. Borah 


The School Press Review to start with the next issue 


Single Subscription $2.00 
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William N. Otto 
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Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Third Annual Contest 


and Convention 


March 11-12, 1927 
in the City of New York. 
For Magazines and Newspaper 
Classification :- 
Senior High Schools:- Slass A - 1001 pupils or more 
Class B - 501 - 1000 pupils 
Class C - 500 pupils or less 
Junior High Schools:- Class A - 751 pupils or more 
Class B - 750 pupils or less 
Normal Schools or Teachers Colleges: one class 
Special Classes will be arranged for Mimeographed, 
Elementary School, Foreign Language, and Sectional 


Papers and others if a sufficient number enroll to form a class. 


Closing Date for Contest Entries — FEBRUARY 5, 1927 


Circulars with COMPLETE INFORMATION are now being mailed to you. 


For further particulars write 


Joseph M. Murphy, Secretary, 
304 University Hall, Columbia University, 
New York City. 





